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Part 1 


.... it is necessary at all costs that we have finished our first part. That 
would be nice, but if we haven't finished, we'll stop. I will go very 
quickly, and you will understand all the better! I will go very quickly, 
and you will understand all the better. I start from two small texts. A 
short text by Nietzsche which comes at the end of a very famous text, 
a few lines, taken from Twilight of the Idols, the passage to which I 
have already referred you: “How did the real world finally become a 
fable? He tells us a story, and as today, I would like to tell you stories, 
I don't have time to read you all of Nietzsche's text. “How did the real 
world [or the world-truth] end up becoming a fable? » 


He tells us a story; it has six moments, its story, [1:00] it's not bad, it's 
not bad, and the sixth moment, the one I'm reading, is the final, 
dazzling moment. Nietzsche said, “We have abolished the real world, 
we have abolished the real world, what world was left? 


Maybe the appearance? (question mark) But no! But no! » And he feels 
the need to put it in italics: « Along with the true world, [or « world- 
truth] we have also abolished the world of appearances. “Along with 
the real world, we have also abolished the world of appearances”. 


And he puts in brackets notes, notations that must be important, but 
that we are not supposed to understand immediately. [2:00] He puts 
“noon” in brackets. 


That is to say: this sixth moment happens at noon. "Noon, the hour of 
the shortest shade". This sixth moment, then, maybe the other five -- 
we didn't know it in the other five, as he described them, whatever, 
huh? -- but it wasn't about the shade, but we say to ourselves, but 
after all, if he feels the need to tell us "noon, the hour of the shortest 
shade", that means that the five other moments were done according 
to a decreasing shadow, in any case, that there was a series of cases of 
shadows. “Noon, the hour of the shortest shade; end of the longest 
error” -- end of the longest error, this is obviously the longest error, it 
is that of the true world -- “end of the longest error, apogee of 
humanity”. [3:00] He begins to speak Latin, in the spirit: "Incipit 
Zarathoustra", something like: "Zarathoustra enters the scene". Good. 


The other text is just in the preceding pages of Twilight of the Idols, 
where this time it presents not six moments but four theses, and there 
too I retain only the fourth thesis, the last: "Dividing the true world 
into one world...” No, but, sorry, because... “To divide 


the world into a true world and an apparent world, either in the 
manner of Christianity, or in the manner of [4:00] Kant, who is 
ultimately only a concealed Christian”. 


About the word "concealed", it would have to be understood -- it 
would have to be the German word first 


["hinterlistigen", i.e. "perfidious"] -- but Kant is not a concealed 
Christian, strictly speaking, since he is an avowed, recognized 
Christian. Why does he feel the need to say all the same there is a 
mask in Kant? That doesn't concern us. “Divide the world into a real 
world, a world of appearances, either in the manner of Christianity or 
in the manner of Kant. ... This can only come from a suggestion of 
decadence. It can't just be a symptom of a declining life. The fact that 
the artist places appearance higher than reality proves nothing against 
this thesis. [5:00] 


It's interesting because I say otherwise, without changing anything, 
distinguishing between a real world and an apparent world, [Pause] 
it's not serious, it's sickly. Distinguishing between a true world and an 
apparent world is really unhealthy, it's "declining" [Pause] one way or 
the other, that is to say, either you affirm that the true world is better 
than the apparent world - 


- better from what point of view? It doesn't matter -- whether you 
affirm, on the contrary, that appearances are infinitely richer than the 
real world. So [6:00] it is the distinction itself that is pathological, it is 
the distinction itself that is unhealthy. 


However, however, Nietzsche tells us: the artist is the one who places 
appearance higher than reality. It seems: the artist is the one who 
chooses the appearance against the real world. To which Nietzsche 
replies: “the fact that the artist places appearance higher than reality 
proves nothing against this thesis”, namely that the distinction 
between truth and appearance is a diseased distinction. "Because here, 
for the artist,... because here, for the artist, appearance still means 
reality... 


because for the artist, appearance means reality, but reality repeated, 
sorted, [7:00] reinforced, corrected”. 


See what I want to remember from the text, the two texts say the same 


thing. You remember the beautiful text also that I evoked from the Gai 
savoir, "suppress your venerations", "suppress your venerations or 
suppress yourselves" [paragraph 346]. There he tells us: suppress the 
true world. [Pause] But you can't delete the real world without also 


deleting the appearance world. 


Second text: “the artist puts appearance higher than reality”, no, 
obviously, no. 


The artist evolves in the domain where the real world, having [8:00] 
disappeared, being abolished, the world of appearances is also 
abolished. It is inserted precisely, in this region which I do not yet 
know, which we do not yet know, in this kind of desert, which comes 
from the double abolition: and from the real world and from the world 
of appearances. [ Break] 


So, here it is, it's from these two little bits of text that I would like 
there, a little on our behalf, based on everything we've said, to make 
us try to build our story too, we ... Finally, each of the authors I have 
talked about so far, they offer us a certain story, this story [9:00] that 
Nietzsche, to which Nietzsche gives his real name: 


“how the real world became a fable”. There I would like us to do this 
on our behalf, us, our history, our history several times. And this story 
in several times, it 


would amount to confronting..., that would be history, I would not say 
"how a real world became a fable", but I would say, for us, we have 
seen, it comes down to the same thing: how the organic form of the 
real s is confronted with the powers of falsehood. Obviously it is a 
very interesting story, very exciting. So you shouldn't miss any 
episodes; it's small pieces, what: How the organic world of the true 
clashed with the powers of the false. And what followed? We [10:00] 
have a choice: either we are in a revival of Nietzsche or else in an 
English or American novel, with titles and chapters, or else in a play 
where we would have to give names; so let's give them names. 


I would like it to happen in five times, and that would be the 
successive story of the truthful man, first time; then of the original 
man, second phase; then of the ordinary man, third time; then 
remarkable men, fourth time; to finally finish, it is the least of things, 
with the new man. [11:00] That makes us our good men there, all that 


makes us all our puppet to us. Is it our own puppet? No not 
necessarily. Because in all this puppet, there would be both: Plato and 
what happened to Platonism; [Pause] there would be Nietzsche in 
relation to Plato, and in relation to himself; there would be Hermann 
Melville. 


For what? Because in everything we've seen, and we've seen a little of 
it, it's not that the authors are alike. So the danger of what we are 
going to do today is that obviously disaster if you conclude that Plato 
and Melville, well, they are saying the same thing. It's not about that. 
[12:00] It's about using each one when needed without confusing 
them, because they have at least something in common, all three. 
What they have in common is to have really lived and led in a certain 
way this confrontation of the form of the true and the power of the 
false. 


And this is the fundamental affair, it is the unexpected adventure of 
Plato, but it is the fundamental affair of Nietzsche and of Melville, 
who nevertheless do not resemble each other. And they have in 
common to be looking for a kind of book, anything that would be like 
the book of truth, even if this book of truth turns into a great book of 
falsehood and the powers of falsehood. [ Break] 


[13:00] It is known for the other two. I specify that with Melville, this 
is constant, in particular one of his greatest novels, Pierre ou les 
ambiguités [1852], never ceases to revolve around the question: is 
there a book of truth, and what is would be the book of the true? It is 
no exaggeration to say that Thus spake Zarathustra, one asks the same 
question. Good. So we're going to try, but I'm asking you to take that, 
not at all that you're going to read a lot, not at all, but to take it really 
as a story where there are characters. But above all, these characters 
should not be confused. And I say: it all begins with the story of the 
truthful man. [ Break] [14:00] 


And the story of the truthful man is that of Plato, at the same time as 
that of Plato reviewed and presented by Nietzsche, at the same time as 
that of certain strange characters 


[Pause] by Hermann Melville. [Pause] And he [Plato] says a very 
simple first thing; to understand what the truthful man is in Plato, it is 
above all him, the one who claims to be and who tells us: “there is a 
true world”. But we touched on it the last time. The truthful man 
introduces himself by saying, "I suppose a real world." And what is 
that [15:00] 


the real world according to Plato? This is what Plato also calls the 
world of Ideas, with a capital I. 


And what about Ideas? I would say very little, if you will, because that 
is not my object. I would say, the Ideas, let's say they are like eternal 
forms. 


How to define these eternal forms? Eternal forms, that is to say, supra- 
organic forms. It's like shapes -- like in a novel -- marmoreal shapes, 
marble shapes, defying time. Why am I saying this? Because the 
beginning of Pierre or the ambiguities of Melville describes a world of 
marmoreal forms, forms of [16:00] 


marble, starting with the image of the father, the father of Pierre who 
is captured in the marble. Plato's father was Parmenides; he too was 
struck in stone because he had said: "being is, non-being is not". Good. 


These ideas, why are they supra organic forms? It's not difficult. You 
know what Plato calls an Idea, it's exciting, not difficult, the real 
world. It is something, anything, that is just what it is. A thing which 
is only what it is, that's an Idea, that's the Idea. It doesn't seem like 
much, there's no need, there's no need to tire yourself out a lot to 
understand. [17:00] There you go! Let's take the example: the small, 
the small. I say: Oh! He's very small, poor thing, he's very small. But it 
is curious, Pierre is very small. Well, Pierre is very small, but he is also 
very big, he is not only very small. We will always find something 
compared to which it will be big. I would say that Pierre is always 
something other than what he is. If I say three, it's a number, it's a 
small number, yes, but it's big compared to one, it's big, it's big too. 


So let's make an effort; let us imagine a little one who would only be 
little, in all respects and in all respects. A small [18:00] which would 
only be small in all respects and in all respects, this is what Plato calls 
the Idea of small. Well, it's marvelous then to find that, the only 
parade as you feel it among the Sophists: but let's see Socrates! It's 
wrong! There is no such thing! But this is not Plato's question for the 
moment. Then, there will be as many Ideas as there will be things 
which are only what they are. If there is a large, which is only large, 
and nothing other than large, we will speak of the Idea of Grandeur. It 
will be the Idea of Grandeur. 


[ Pause] 


And it happens that Plato -- Socrates -- tells us such strange things as 
the Idea of bed, 1-i-t; we will have to come back to it presently. 
[19:00] Well yes! How could a bed be an Idea? 


Reading philosophy is always very complex. It is at the very moment 
when we say to ourselves: really, he only speaks of abstractions, he 
speaks of the Idea of a bed, do you realize? The Bed Idea, what can it 
be, the Bed Idea? Not even the concept of a bed. The concept of bed is 
the mental image that we have of the bed or it is the mental notion. 
But the Idea with a capital I, the Idea of a bed, what is this nonsense? 
For Plato it's very simple, for Socrates it's very simple: the Idea of a 
bed is a bed that would be nothing other than a bed. What does it 
mean? 


In the world, in the world we inhabit, one does not encounter pure 
beds. All the beds one encounters are always something other than a 
bed. They are, for example, wood [ Pause] or metal. [20:00] But a bed 
that would only be a bed, you have never seen one; it takes the third 
eye, it takes the eye of the mind. 


Is there an idea... In a famous and beautiful text, Socrates launches 
the question: Is there an Idea of hair? Is there a Mud Idea? There is 
Idea of everything of which one can say: that is only what it is. So as 
well as mud or hair, let's take one more example... Is there an idea of 
a mother, m-e-r-e? Not difficult, is there a mother who is only a 
mother, that is to say, who is not the daughter of another mother? 
[21:00] If you form the concept of a mother who is not another 
mother's daughter, that is, of a mother who is only a mother, you will 
say: she is the mother as is. In other words, it is the Idea. [ Break] 


So, all I'm trying to say, here is, in what sense the truthful man claims 
a true world which would be a world of forms, once again, of marble 
forms, that is to say where things would be what they are, and only 
what they are. [Pause] By definition, it would be a world without 
perspective. [Pause] It would be a world without [22:00] point of 
view, since of everything that is something other than what it is, for 
example, a small thing, which is big from another point of view, I 
mean there is point of view and perspective, but of the thing which is 
only what it is and which is what it is, I mean, it is beyond 
perspective, it is without perspective. It gives itself without 
perspective, it is the Idea. 


See that the problem will be complicated to know if there can be a 
relationship between each of these Ideas. Supposing that there are 
Ideas, what relation will they maintain between them, since these 
relations will be of a very special type [23:00], these relations will 
themselves be ideas; they will not be perspectives. All of this, Plato 
will find himself faced with a very, very important problem which will 
be known as the problem of dialectics, dialectics being the 
establishment of the relationship between Ideas. But that's not what 
interests me. What interests me is that you clearly see the supra- 
organic Ideas, which define for the moment, which define the true for 
us. [Pause] Yeah, that's the rock truth. The truthful man will be the 
man of marble. 


Second point: what is our world made of then? Our world, what is it 
made of? [24:00] 


It's not complicated. Our world is not made of Ideas; Ideas, we have 
never seen. 


All the mothers we saw were former daughters. We will say that it was 
girls who referred to another mother, that we have never seen a 
mother who was... even the Blessed Virgin that some see... The 
Blessed Virgin, it's borderline. I mean in a Christian Platonism, in a 
Platonic Christianity, the Blessed Virgin would be a problem, because 
she does have a mother. 


But on the other hand, there was not only... She is the only one 
exempt from original sin, it is the sin of the generation [25:00] itself. 
There was a mother there; she is a daughter who does have a mother, 
but on the other hand, as the mother of Christ, she is taken out of the 
generation. Perhaps the Blessed Virgin would bring us closer to this 
Idea of a mother. But these mysteries are so great that one dares not 
venture any further. 


Our world, what is it made of then? Plato's answer falls like a knife: it 
is made of "appearances" on the condition of understanding what 
"appearance" means. It is not at all what is not real; that is what is not 
true. This is what we have seen: the real is reserved for the world of 
Ideas. Our world, what is it made of? Well, let's say the word right 
away, 


[26:00] it is made of “copies”. What we call real objects are copies of 
Ideas. Ideas are the marble models -- we progress a little bit; we 
gather there all that we have done the last times -- the Ideas are supra 
organic models which constitute the 


real world. Our world is made of copies, and copies are something 
absolutely real. 


This is the reality of our world; the copies are the organic realities 
which reproduce, at a lower level, which reproduce the Ideas. [27:00] 
These are organic realities. [ Break] 


Why “organic”? Why “organic”? Well, because unlike Ideas, which are 
eternal, they necessarily refer to “production”. They are produced. 


And what is the place of production? The place of production is 
nature, nature defined... which the Greeks called "physis", the "physis", 
a term from which we have taken physics, it is physis the domain of 
production. But in a certain sense, a human production [Pause] 
[28:00] is worth no less than a so-called natural production. A bed is a 
copy; a bed is an organic reality if you define organic reality by 
appearance as referring to a production or manufacturing process. Our 
world is a world of copies both at the level of artificial objects that 
man makes and at the level of organic objects that nature produces. So 
these are all organic realities. I would say very well, in a Greek sense 
then, organic reality of the bed, as much as the organic reality of an 
animal, we will call "organic reality" everything that is produced 
[29:00] by taking an Idea as a model, by taking as supra organic 
model, an Idea, all that is produced by nature or by man. [Pause 
recording] [29:14] 


... “copy” designates the resemblance of a thing to an Idea. "Copy" 
does not mean an extrinsic resemblance; “copy” represents, designates 
an intrinsic resemblance. [ Break] 


But in this world of copies or organic realities, it must be said that 
perspective was born. For all the realities of this world, whether 
artificial or natural, are subject [30:00] to the law of perspective. And 
if they are appearances or apparitions although they are perfectly real, 
see, they are appearances in opposition to the truth but they are 
perfectly real, already in relation to their consistency, in relation and 
according to their internal resemblance. There I must say the 
perspective, the point of view is. 


The point of view is, why? The carpenter will make a table. What is 
the difference between the Idea table and the table? To make a good 
table, the carpenter should not be inspired by the carpenter's table 


next door. Because on the one hand, we would go back to infinity, we 
would not get away with it. [31:00] 


The carpenter copies, but he copies the ideal model; it copies the 
Table Idea. What is the difference between model and copy? The 
Table idea is without perspective. It is a table which is nothing other 
than a table. To produce a table, the carpenter must make a table 
which is also something other than a table. Namely, it is wood; it is 
not table only. She is wooden table, good. [Pause] To produce a small 
thing, I would say well... to copy the Idea of small, you have to 
produce a small thing, but a small thing is a thing in relation to me. 
[32:00] 


And the table produced by the carpenter, so well that he copied the 
Idea, so hard that he copied the Idea, is a table that presents itself 
under a set of perspectives. [Pause] The multiplicity of perspectives on 
the thing defines, precisely, the thing which is never only what it is. [ 
Break] 


From then on, there will be a whole operation that will no longer be 
that of manufacturing. If to manufacture, to produce, [33:00] is to 
give birth to the always perspectivist copy of the model, of the ideal 
model, immediately there is another aspect which appears: namely, it 
will be necessary to evaluate the resemblance of 


the copy with the model. There are more or less perfect beds, all that. 
Who is a judge? Plato's answer will not vary, and this is one of the 
most interesting aspects of Platonism for me; it is always his constant 
and sensible answer: it is not the manufacturer, it is not the producer 
who judges his product, it is the user -- an example that Socrates 
develops very brilliantly. 


[34:00] the one who is the judge of the good flute, that is, of the one 
which resembles the Idea of the pure flute -- what is the Idea of the 
flute pure? No doubt it would be the absolutely pure sound that 
copies, that recopies -- that would be the sound model --, that copies 
or attempts to incarnate the whole series of flutes, that the flûtiers 
have produced. But who is the judge of the resemblance of the copy to 
the model? It is not the flitier; it is the flute player, it is the user. Who 
is the judge of the resemblance of the bed to the idea of the bed? It is 
the user, it is the one who lies down, it is not the carpenter. [35:00] 


Well, you see, very important, that is to say there is a double 
movement. There is the movement of production through which the 
model somehow passes into the copy. There is the movement of use 
which relates the copy to the model. He who never ceases to relate the 
copy to the model is the truthful man. [Pause] The truthful man is the 
one who, as Socrates always says, “knows how to use it”. And the real 
science is the science of use. [Pause] Perhaps [36:00] if one is able, 
able to understand what the "philos" means, the friend, the 


"philos" or the friend is the user. [Pause] He is the one who knows the 
usage. [Pause] And the philosopher will be the one who never ceases 
to report -- he is not the maker; this is the user -- 


it is the one who never ceases to relate the copy to the model. [Pause] 
And it is in this sense that he will say 


"the truthful man", and that he will say [37:00] "I, truthful man, am 
nothing without the true world, I suppose the true world". The 
philosopher is the organic being who constantly relates to the supra- 
organic model. 


You understand? You tell me, it's not so funny, all these stories. You'll 
see, it's a little novel. And everything would be fine, everything would 
be fine -- I'm in a hurry, huh? -- then, everything would be fine, and 
we would be done if, if what? If there was something, a prodigious 
scandal appearing, a terrible scandal. We would be there with [38:00] 
the truthful man and the true world, one under the other, the truthful 
man under the true world, the truthful man himself, an organic copy 
of the supra-organic models, everything would be fine, if what? If in 
nature itself there was nothing but copies. [Pause] In nature itself, 
there are not only organic realities -- feel how close we are to our 
theme from the start -- in nature itself, there are not only organic 
realities. organic realities, but it's amazing a thing like that. 


What will happen then? What could have happened? Good. And it's in 
The Sophist 


[39:00] that we learn this news, The Sophist being a particularly 
important dialogue of Plato. 


It is in The Sophist that we learn that there are not only organic 
realities. What else is there? There are not only real and produced 
things; [Pause] there's the whole realm of shadows and reflections. 
[Pause] And what is the status of shadows and highlights? What is this 
thing that, under our world, will compromise [40:00] organic reality. 


Listen, we are not far from our theses, but now Plato gives us a kind of 
blessing, which we did not even expect. -- When we spent our time 
saying previously, it's curious, there are organic descriptions and then 
there's something else; there are organic forms, but there are also 
crystalline formations. Here comes Plato, he arrives 


with its world of shadows and reflections, reflections in shadows, 
shadows induced by fire when night falls, these are not organic 
realities. So you see, he can say: but in our world, in our world of 
copies, [41:00] there is something. So can we say: well, it's not 
difficult; it's simply degraded copies! It's copies of copies! Here I am, 
indeed, now with three beds, I have three beds. I have a bed idea, a 
bed copy made by the carpenter, and a bed shadow or reflection. 
Good. 


And at the same time, can I just say it's copies of copies? It is only 
alongside my organic realities that I have extremely bizarre crystalline 
appearances. 


Especially since it is going to get complicated because [42:00] the 
organic realities referred to the judgment of the truthful man who was 
himself the organic man insofar as he related the organic realities to 
their model. Who will take care of the reflections? Who will take care 
of the shadows? [Pause] What a story! [Pause] The truthful man will 
try to say, yes! He is the truthful man there, he will try to say: "even 
the reflections, even the shadows, I will take them on me to confront 
them with the forms of marble". [43:00] And now the shadows and 
the reflections tend to flee to go towards another kind of man, another 
man, a kind of jester [Pause] who will be denounced very quickly by 
Socrates, and who will have been in all the work of Plato, as being the 
Sophist! Well well well. 


Only the Sophist then is the forger. [Pause] He says: no, shadows and 
reflections are not copies of copies. Shadows and reflections have their 
own life, their inorganic life, 


[Pause] and this is where you will find all the trouble to say [44:00] 
what is the model of a dancing shadow, of a reflection that ripples in 
the water? You will be able to say, but the model is, it is the organic 
reality which bends over the water or it is the organic reality which 


passes behind the fire. You can say that, yes, maybe, maybe... And 
there, as Nietzsche would say in his language: “the Sophist laughs. " 
For what? Because the Sophist also on his side knows that there are 
other things than copies. [ Break] 


And the copies, Plato gave them a name in The Sophist: he called 
them “Icons”. 


[Pause] [45:00] The Icon was therefore organic reality insofar as it 
took the Idea as its model. [Pause] But there is something else. 
[Pause] There are copies that are marked with a falsehood, Socrates 
tells us, with a fundamental falsehood. What is this? [Pause] There are 
formations that need inaccuracies to appear similar. In other words, 
they are no longer copies [46:00] of copies; these are fake copies. We 
believe that it is already something other than copies. They need 
inaccuracy to appear similar. Ah yes, they need inaccuracies to appear 
similar. And he himself gives an example in The Sophist, he says: I am 
thinking of these buildings of large proportions, it would have to be 
large, where there must be inaccuracy, why? Because these buildings 
include in themselves, include in themselves, the point of view of the 
spectator -- you will refer to the text -- [47:00] it's strange things that 
include perspective. 


They seem to be phenomena with internal perspectives, and the 
example he gives refers, for example, to an immense temple, to a 
column. He says: a huge column, you are forced to make the top 
larger than the base, because otherwise you will have the impression 
that the column is not equal, does not have an equal diameter, you 
will have the impression that the upper parts are smaller. It is 
therefore necessary to grow to compensate for the distance. [48:00] 
That's it 


an extremely simple case of things with internal perspectives; they 
include perspective. If I see a painting that presents me with a table -- 
Heidegger there has a very good page of Plato's comments on this -- he 
says: well yes, a painting that represents a table for me, well, he can't 
do otherwise than to present it to us from a certain point of view, the 
table. [ Break] 


The painted table includes perspective. It includes a perspective, it 
includes a point of view. You will say to me: Ah! There is cubism! 
Ah... I don't think that would have bothered Plato much. It is 


completely false that cubism suppresses [49:00] perspectives. [ Break] 


So what is the difference with organic realities? Organic realities, we 
have seen that they are subject to the law of perspectives. Perspective 
is born out of organic reality. But the carpenter's table? Of course, I, a 
user, a philosopher, could only see it from one point of view, from this 
or that angle, but now the rule of perspectives was extrinsic. I could 
only see it from this or that angle, but I knew how to use it. As a 
perceiving man, I perceived it from this or that angle, but as a 
philosopher, I knew how to use it, whatever the angle, that is to say, I 
was able to [50 :00] aiming for the identity of the thing, at the limit of 
all perspectives. 


Whereas there, in this other domain, when I find myself in front of 
systems included in the perspective, when I find myself in front of the 
intrinsic perspectives, of the perspectives interior to the system, it is 
quite another thing. [Pause] I can't even say anymore... I would say 
these are fundamentally flawed things, they are fundamentally flawed, 
in relation to what? In themselves! It is no longer a question of saying, 
they are distorted in relation to the true, they are degraded copies; I 
can't even say that anymore. They are inherently distorted by the 
[51:00] perspective they include. 


I summarize this moment: [Pause] Plato distinguishes, on the one 
hand, in an early text of the Sophist, he distinguishes organic realities 
which are copies of the true [Pause] and, say, crystalline apparitions 
by giving "crystalline" a very broad sense -- he doesn't say the word, 
alas, maybe because the word has been burnt, you know, in those 
kinds of stories -- but they are the reflections and the copies... [Pause 
] And on the other hand, in another text, he distinguishes... [52:00] [ 
Deleuze corrects the end of the previous sentence] eh, the 
reflections... what did I say?... [ they are] shadows and reflections. 
And in another text, he distinguishes the icons which are the true 
copies. And on the other hand, these distorted things defined by the 
fact that they include their own perspective, [Pause] and which he 
calls -- as opposed to icons since icons are the copies, the organic 
realities -- he calls the "fantasies". [ Break] 


You see, [53:00] at the point where we are, we immediately see what 
is happening. The true world and the true man are undermined 
[Pause] by fantasies, that is, the falsified things and the falsified man. 
You have, if you like, by opposition -- if I make my opposition pairs -- 
organic realities, crystalline realities-shadows and reflections, first, 
first doublet, first couple; second couple, icon-fantasies; third couple, 
truthful man who refers to the true world, which supposes the true- 


counterfeit world which refers [54:00] 


to distorted things, that is, to things that include their own 
perspective. 


And that's going to be terrible! Because here I sum up -- oh my! there! 
I already have one of these delays, I summarize very, very quickly -- 
because what is going to happen? You can guess it: it's a 
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drama, it's a drama, it's a drama because the forger and the things that 
are distorted, the forger and the fantasies are going to so undermine 
the world of truth from within that [Pause] we can't even say 
anymore, it's bad copies! If we could say that... but no! What they 
have suppressed or what they call into question is the very distinction 
between a [55:00] model and a copy. That's the word forger. It is not 
the one who makes copies; he who makes copies, there is always 
something honest about him. [Pause] He is the truthful man in a 
sense, but the forger is the one who questions both the model and the 


copy. 


I take up Nietzsche: “At the same time as the real world, we have also 
abolished the world of appearances” [The Twilight of the Idols, “How 
to finish the real world [or the world-truth] became a fable? 
paragraph 6]. For the benefit of what? For the benefit of what now 
seems to us a monstrous forger and distorted things. [Pause] In other 
words, the issue is not [56:00] again bad copies. The question is: there 
are no more models, there are no more copies. The ground is so mined 
that it is the reversal: the truthful world, [Deleuze corrects himself] 
the truthful man existed only by telling us: I suppose, I presuppose the 
true world. And now it's the real world that exists only insofar as it 
calls for a truthful man. Behold, the true world depends on the 
truthful man. But now the truthful man is already collapsing under the 
blows of the forger. But then you have no more models? And the 
forger laughs. He says to the truthful man: but what are you going to 
do? You have no more models! If you have no more models, there are 
no more copies! If there are no more models or copies, [57:00] what is 
left? Me! That is to say, there remains the forger and the things 
distorted, insofar as they include their own perspective. We have 
passed from the perspectives of the true, from the perspectives of the 
truthful man who let the integrity of the thing remain, to the internal 
perspective, which works the interiority of the thing and leaves 


neither model nor copies. Drama of the truthful man, the marble 
statues crumble. 


There I speak like Nietzsche, but it would be necessary to have the 
genius of Nietzsche: end of the marble statues, the marble statues 
crumble. See book 1 of Peter or the ambiguities [58:00] 


by Herman Melville, when Pierre witnesses the decomposition of the 
marble statues. And if any author among all these great authors of 
whom we speak has written forty pages on the adventure of the 
truthful man, be pages of genius in a famous short story by Herman 
Melville and the short story is called "Bartleby". [ “Bartleby, the 
Scrivener. A Story of Wall Street”, 1853] And 


"Bartleby" -- by virtue of my accent, I had better spell, b-a-r-t-l-e-b-y, 
in one word, it's a proper name, Bartleby -- and this news is so strange 
that you can't really talk; I beg your pardon for such a platitude, but it 
is true. And I would say, [59:00] 


we feel quite incapable of saying whether it is a text by Melville, a 
text by Kafka, or a text by Beckett. It's part of those regions, those 
supreme regions, so there you go. And what does that tell us? I am 
forced, there, of a... I tell you "Bartleby" for those who have not read 
it. 


He's an attorney who employs three copyists, three copyists, I don't 
care -- I don't make one interpretation, there are a thousand 
interpretations. I suggest to you in what, why "Bartleby" 


interests me there today, at this moment. It's not one interpretation 
that I think is better than another -- Bartleby acts like... he's one of the 
three copyists, no one knows where he's from. 


Unlike the others, he never leaves the attorney's office. [60:00] He 
copies, he doesn't say a word 
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word. He doesn't say a word. He copies, but he copies very well. And 
the solicitor is a benevolent man, and indeed he is a friend, the 
solicitor is a friend of the truth; he is an honest man, a friend, a friend 
of truth and a friend of men. He's a philosopher, that's it. But still, 
Bartleby, he poses a problem. But all is well, Bartleby, he copies; so he 
says: oh well, I don't have the right to bother Bartleby since Bartleby 


is copying, doing his job. And all the same he put it behind a kind of 
screen, because Bartleby, he doesn't like to be embarrassed when he 
copies; you don't have to bother him. He grumbles, he hears 
grumbling behind the screen. It's fine, but it's still [61:00] fine. 


And one day, and one day, the solicitor said, "Bartleby, come and have 
a snack." Until then, oddly, he always got away with not colluding. 
Collating, what is it, in terms of the attorney? To collate is to compare 
the copies to the original. [ Pause recording] [1:01:27] 


Part 2 


... and the solicitor explains very well how the operation is done, 
holds the original to him, and the -- what do you call it, well the, see, 
oh, the employees there -- the copyists hold their copies, and they re- 
read and all that, they check. So it is the typical operation of 
philosophy. The organic reality of the copy must be brought back to 
the model. [62:00] 


And, so there, since there are three copies, for once -- the other times 
there were only two copies 


-- then the other two, there are three copies by extraordinary, then the 
attorney says: "Bartelby, come and collate". And behind the screen, an 
extraordinary proposal emerges -- which has been well translated into 
French, which responds exactly to the American text: “I prefer not. I'd 
rather not. » 


[Laughs] [“I would prefer not to”] And the attorney believes, the 
philosopher believes, not having heard, misheard: “yes but what? 


coo 


Finally Bartelby you understood me, come “. "I'd rather not. » 
"How would you not rather?" » 


And at the time, the solicitor said: Oh, it's a whim, [63:00] Bartelby. 
Well, let's leave it because it's really driven by a... Here it is. It starts 
again. One day we want to send Bartelby on an errand, so no, it starts 
again, it starts again, and the attorney gets used to it. Bartelby is a 
very good copyist, he copies, but he does not want to collate, he does 
not want to check the internal resemblance of the copy to the model. 
And, weird, huh? So the solicitor said to him: Have a run while we 
collate. And we hear: “I prefer not. The lawyer gets used to it, and he 
says he is good: he does not prefer, he does not prefer. Strangely 
everyone starts to express themselves in the form 


“T prefer, I do not prefer”. [Laughs] The others, so there, it puts the 
attorney out of him, [64:00] 


the others say, "oh I don't prefer having lunch now". [Laughs] So 
everyone talks like that. Bartelby is really undermining them. And 
then, one day, there is the most terrible: Bartelby settles behind his 
screen and no longer copies. The attorney waits an hour and says, 
“But Bartelby, what are you doing? You don't copy! ". And we hear: “I 


prefer not”. 


Well, the solicitor who doesn't dare chase Bartelby away because he 
has understood in the meantime that Bartelby was living in the study, 
never left it, neither to eat, he slept in the study, he had a ginger 
biscuit for all food a day, all that, he dwelt in the study all that, in 
terror and in [65:00] the truthful man, the attorney is forced to 
change offices to 
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get rid of Bartelby. And Bartelby stays, he gets kicked out by the new 
owner's police, on behalf of the new owner. See how this story touches 
us, so he is expelled by the police. He stays on the stairs, we put him 
in, we put him in the, we don't know what to do with him, we put him 
in people's debt prison, in debt prison, but he has a special status of 
especially since the solicitor pays for it to be well, well maintained. 
He's still standing like that, marble shape. And then he lies down, and 
he dies, he is dead. What is this ? 


He is the copyist in its purest form. [66:00] This is the adventure of 
the truthful man, from beginning to end. 


With "Bartelby", you cross all the states of the truthful man. The 
lawyer first; the collation, that is to say the relationship between the 
model and the copy, the copy that no longer wants to be collated; 
[Pause] and finally the self-destructing copy, there will be no more 
copies. And the copyist, what is it? 


Obviously we can only understand it by relating such a hero to certain 
other characters in Melville who could perhaps give us a glimmer. But 
the least we can say is that Bartelby has a power of forgery which is 
properly [67:00] fantastic and which prevents us from believing that 
the power of forgery is evil. This is an important point. 


Second time, the truthful man, so we can say that he is finished, we 
have already won, there is no more. No more truthful man, that's 
Bartelby, he's dead. Death of the truthful man, then me, I am not 
laughing at all, it is Nietzsche who is laughing; it makes him laugh. -- I 
don't know where the paper is. But that's another text, I think. No? Ah 
yes -- "all free spirits are making a hell of a racket, all free minds are 
making a hell of a racket". Yeah. Nietzsche's text: "it is 'the true world' 
[world-truth], an idea which no longer serves any purpose, which no 
longer even commits to anything, -- a useless, superfluous idea, 


consequently, a refuted idea: abolish it. 


(It is broad daylight; breakfast; [68:00] return of common sense and 
cheerfulness; Plato, the red of shame on the forehead, [Deleuze 
repeats] Plato, the red of shame on the forehead, all minds free people 
make a din of all the devils.” [The Twilights of the Idols, “How did the 
real world [or the world-truth] end up becoming a fable?”, paragraph 
5] That's our first scene. 


Second scene: the original man. [Pause] And what is the original 
man? He is the noble man, [Pause] the one who descends directly 
from the gods. [Pause] And the original man, there aren't many. 
[Pause] He has a strange nobility; he has not the modesty of the 
truthful man. [69:00] He is truly original. And why do I call him "the 
original man"? 


[Pause] Because Melville, in a chapter of his other book, of one of his 
other books, The Big Crook, devotes a few extraordinary pages to 
three types of man he calls the original man, the remarkable man , 
and the common man. And he says to us, you know, remarkable men 
in a pinch, that's not too hard to do. You get there. But the original 
man, that, reaching the original man, that's very difficult, and at best, 
there's only one per novel, when [70:00] it's a very, very great novel. 
There may only be one. Remarkable men, you can put a lot of them, 
but two original men could not go together. So there he spotted 
something about the original man. He says in effect, because he has a 
power of refraction, he has a power of reflection, the others, the 
others reflect the original man. This is why there cannot be two in a 
novel. 


And I say, [Pause] in the history of philosophy, there was an original 
man. If it is true that Plato is the truthful man, there was an original 
man. And this original man had 
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preceded Plato and was part of the pre-Socratics, [71:00] and he was 
of a divine family, as the Greeks say, an agonal family, that is to say 
descended from the gods in fact, and not from human descent, 
descendant of the gods. And this man, descendant of the gods, was the 
great philosopher, but we must no longer say philosopher, 
Empedocles. [Pause] And obviously, any philosophy, and here we are 
going to be able to understand better, last time I was so confused with 
this stuff of concepts, concepts, affects, percepts in philosophy; finally 


among all that I was trying to tell you there was only this, it is that 
uh... When you read philosophy as a dead thing, it is better not to 
read it, you have to read it like you [ 72:00] also read anything, a 
great novel, a great poem, a great comic play, a great... because 
ultimately there are three readings of philosophy, three coexisting 
readings. If I'm told and you have to -- the terrible thing -- is that you 
have to do all three. 


There is the reading that one could call scholastic. [Pause] What is it? 
Well, we have to take account of the doctrine. If I try to account for 
the doctrine, I would say to you, well there you have it, all you have 
to do is have a dictionary of Empedocles or a history of philosophy. 


Only it will be a bad report or a good report. We will still be in the 
domain of the truthful, we will be brought back to the truthful. Is 
what is said correct, huh, or not 


? Or likely? I would say, there are [73:00] texts from Empedocles, 
there are not many, huh? And we don't know what he said. So we try 
to tell; so, according to the first reading, I would say yes to you: 
Empedocles was a philosopher, who said that the world was 
perpetually the struggle and the confrontation of love and hate, and 
that the world went through cycles, one half of a cycle [Pause] being 
ruled by love as love tends to unite, the other half of the cycle being 
ruled by hate, as hate tends to separate. [ Break] 


You will say to me: well, it is interesting. So if [74:00] it's a good 
history of philosophy, we give you a lot of details; if it's the little 
Larousse, we don't give you many details. 


Second possible reading, you are not trying to introduce..., you are 
trying to, to bring this to life. Good. [Pause] Because it's alive. At that 
time, I suppose, you are not even a professional philosopher. It is 
better not to be a philosophy professional, no one. 


Your name is, for example, Romain Roland, and you are writing a 
little book, you feel like, finding that Empedocles is brutally beautiful, 
you want to write a book entitled Le feu d'Empédocle [75:00 ] 
[Roland's available works indicate Empédocle d'Agrigente ou L'Age de 
la hatred (Paris: La Maison francaise d'art et d'édition, 1918) as the 
title] because everyone knows that in the end he threw himself into a 
volcano. So that gives... [Recording paused] [1:15:10] 


... “they flee from each other. Banished friendship forms the outer 
zone of the chaos it besieges. But now, in times past, a crack occurs in 


the closed vessel of the world filled with Hatred. It drips out, and 
leaks, very slowly" -- hatred drips, a crack occurs in the vase of the 
world, hate will drip - "It drips out, and leaks, very slowly. slowly, and 
as its level drops, comes, to replace it, the beneficent flow of 
immaculate Love. On its way, the separated Elements come together 
and mingle. A furrow of life is dug under the ploughshare. The 
reciprocal pressure of the two [76:00] Rival Forces "--love and 
hate--"sets off in inert chaos, whirling motion. First of all 
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Love goes straight to the center of this world, from which Hate 
withdraws; and from this primitive nucleus, the first focus of union, he 
gradually reconquered, step by step, all the rest of his empire. 

[Roland, Empédocle d’Agrigente..., p. 26] 


Can I say, Well yes, it is a poet who speaks? He poetized the text, no. 
He did better; he energized it from within. Instead of these two 
abstract terms, to separate, to unite, he gave us violent dynamisms, 
the centripetal movement, the centrifugal movement, the fissure of the 
vase, etc. In my opinion, he already made us understand something 
else. But maybe it needed the first reading too, I don't know. [77:00] 


And then I just want to say: there is a third reading. Poetry is still not 
enough. You also need philosophy. It would be too easy to put a little 
poetry, it would be too easy to put poetry in the history of philosophy. 
This is not enough. You need philosophy. But what does philosophy 
consist of? Well, that consists of saying no not at all, is it all true? But 
why do they say that? It is to ask this fundamental question: why that 
rather than something else? [Pause] [78:00] Why, anyway, why are 
we Empedocleans? If we understand why he said that in a certain 
way... We're not going to tell him, no it's not true, huh. What is this 
appeal to an absolute necessity that Empedocles had to say that, as the 
noblest and most original man? What is this story of the cycle of love 
and hate? It's that Empedocles, of course, he's before, he's before Plato 
so -- but I hope I wouldn't make a catastrophic mistake, but I'm careful 
-- he is, he has to do with Parmenides. [79:00] -- My god, all of a 
sudden, there's no one who remembers the centuries, the dates, the 
presumed dates? 


[ Empedocles: 490-435. Parmenides: 510-450] [words indistinct] 
whatever, he is dealing with Parmenides. I hope he's after. Yes. Finally 
you will check in your usual Larousse. 


Besides, it doesn't matter. He has business with Parmenides. And 
Parmenides, it was really the formation of the true world and the 
truthful man that Plato then took up again. 


But Empedocles, he tells us a very simple, very beautiful and very 
simple thing: stop believing in models. I, who am of divine family, say 
to you: sacrifice your venerations. [Pause] And indeed, Nietzsche, who 
paints a very large portrait of Empedocles, precisely because he is a 
philosopher, [80:00] Nietzsche teaches us: of divine family, one 
cannot say that Empedocles was an atheist. What was he saying, 
Nietzsche? That, but, it's not far, 139 


[ reference to Gay Knowledge; yet there is no reference for the 
following text] ... He was reproached for his impiety. Nietzsche's 
admirable text begins like this: “Empedocles is of an agonal family, at 
Olympia he caused a sensation. He appeared clothed in purple, girt in 
gold, sandals of bronze on his feet, a Delphic crown on his head. He 
wore long hair and his face was unchangingly dark. He was always 
followed by servants. He tried to...” -- well, that, too bad, it's for later, 
where does it say that, that he is not at all, that he is accused of 
impiety ? Never mind. [Pause] [81:00] Well, I have to find him; I 
don't understand. Well, what do I mean? Yeah. -- 


Empedocles' idea is: there is no model. There is no truth. All that, stop 
thinking in terms of model and copy. But then what is it? There's only 
one thing that matters, 


[Pause] it is not: the organic is not the copy of a supra-organic model, 
there is only organic being and reality. The organic is all reality, it is 
the whole being. [Pause] [82:00] 
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Parmenides started from “being is”. Empedocles adds something very 
simple to it: “organic being is”, “living being is”. In other words, what 
Empedocles, of noble family, wants with all his might is: the unity of 
all that lives. And all that is not very philosophical ideas, it is not 
very, very new ideas, etc. Try, try to listen to a speech, which was 
new. There is a unity of all that lives, what does that mean? It means 
that there is no longer any difference between model and copy, there 
is no longer any difference between essence and appearance. [83:00] 
There is essence, and what is essence? The essence is the appearance 
as unified by the living, that is to say, what is the force of unification? 
The essence is appearance as unified by love. Appearance unified by 


love, that is essence or being. [ Break] 


From then on, the word philos changes radically; I would say it's a 
huge, but a huge turnaround. Philos, just now, pointed to what came 
next. Philias is love or friendship, it doesn't matter, it's love-friendship, 
we don't even know what. [84:00] In all that we have seen previously 
of Plato, it is not by chance that “philosophy” is called philosophy, it 
is because the philosopher “is only” a philosopher, and the Greeks 
distinguished the very old sophos -- messages, the sophois -- and what 
came after: the philosophois, the philosophois. The philosopher and 
the sophos are not at all the same thing. Parmenides is a sage, he who 
moves in immutable forms, in marble forms. [Pause] But Plato is not a 
sage, Socrates is not a sage. They are philosophers, [85:00] that is to 
say, they copy the models, they simply copy them from within. We 
have seen, they are truthful men. See that philos in this interpretation 
is a derivation, it is the derivation of the copy from the model. The 
philosopher only loves wisdom, he is not the wise. Good. 


So it is very important that philos is a derivative. What is the move of 
Empedocles? Well, it's the first to do love-friendship, the original. 
[Pause] The original replaces the template, 


[86:00] the original will designate something quite different from the 
model. The original is the appearance unified by love. It is love that is 
constitutive. Love has ceased to be a derivative, it has become the 
constituent. It is no longer a question of being a philosopher; it is 
about being literally a philanthropist. In the broad sense of anthropos, 
man means man, eh, we should say friend of all that lives, the unity of 
all that lives. The philanthropist claims to love all living things. 


And indeed, [87:00] we know - fortunately, it was time -- we know 
from the rare documents that have come down to us on Empedocles, 
that Empedocles was very inspired by the Pythagoreans and claimed 
to belong to the famous Pythagorean society -- I say famous because 
we don't know much about it -- which was called "society of friends", 
the society of friends. It's already been a novel, almost a detective 
novel, the society of true friends, which was obviously, which had a 
whole secret society side to it. And now Empedocles wanted the 
society of friends. He was already no longer -- see, we are really in a 
second period -- he was no longer a philosopher, he had become a 
philanthropist. And this passage from a philosophy to a philanthropy 
is something very curious. [88:00] You have a feeling that this story 
won't hold up for long. And once again, this philanthropy was simply, 
it consisted in grasping the essence or the being as identical to the set 
of appearances unified by love. And that was the original man. The 


original man. [ Break] 
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The one who tells us that, who tells us all that, who tells us that, is the 
one who reverses love. Love is no longer the derivative, but has 
become the constituent of the exchange. It is love that is promised. He 
completely reversed philosophy. In philosophy, there is a supposed 
wisdom first and then love. Philosophers are those who love. Love 
derives [89:00] from sophia. Empedocles is the opposite: it is the 
sophia that derives from love. 


You will say to me: good! then after ? Well, it's fantastic, a reversal 
like that; that is what defines a great philosopher. We can easily say 
that if, however little we have left of Empedocles, in any case, Plato 
understood nothing of that. Plato, he says, it's... or else, no, or else, he 
has understood too well, -- no, I withdraw, forgive me, I withdraw 
everything -- or else Plato has made a fantastic counter-Empedocles, in 
, by, by completely renewing the submission, by reaffirming the 
submission of love and wisdom, that is to say, a pure counter- 
Empedocles. Good, but then? We are already in the midst of a drama. 
That is to say the puppet, the second puppet started a long time ago. 
[90:00] Behold, the essence, the being, is the organic being. There is 
only organic being, organic being is appearance as unified by love. 
What is this world, there, where I wade? What is this abominable 
world? 


How come the world is not united by love? What a problem, huh? 


See, I have already answered the question: why -- because if it is to 
fall on a question how - why, why Empedocles tells us his whole 
story? He tells us his story because he has a great idea, to operate the 
reversal of love. Well, we just saw that. [91:00] But what's going on? 
How then to explain that being is appearance unified by love? 
Precisely we would be in a world where love is lacking. It is not at all, 
you understand, it takes on a completely different form when it is 
presented like that, that is to say as Nietzsche presents it moreover in 
his review of Empedocles. It is no longer a question of saying 
abstractly, well according to the theory of Empedocles, there is one 
world, there are two cycles, there are two cycles that the world goes 
through. No, there is a cycle consisting of a period of love, a period of 
hatred, and then it starts again, etc. And in a way, we learn that by 
heart, and we say to ourselves, well very good, it's beautiful, it's good, 


yes it's good, that's it, it's funny, what what was on their minds, all 
those Greeks? That's not it anymore. The two ideas do not have the 
same meaning at all, not at all on the same level, love and hate in 
Empedocles. [92:00] Understand that, once he has made his reversal, 
once he has defined being as the appearance unified by love, he comes 
across the question: but how is it that the appearance is not unified by 
love. Where is the love? He ran away! He ran away. What is this 
world? 


This is an admirable passage from Nietzsche. Because there it is really 
to make life feel, a life inside the thought of a philosopher. “He sought 
to inculcate in all the unity of all living things. 


Explaining that eating flesh was a kind of autophagy” — like many 
Pythagoreans, he was a vegetarian, huh? — “the murder of what 
[93:00] is close to us, he wanted the unity of all that lives. He wanted 
to make men pass through an incredible purification. 


His eloquence is summed up in this thought, that all that lives is One, 
gods, men and beasts. The unity of the living is the Parmenidean 
thought" - there, it's obscure, the translation is obscure, so listen 
carefully - "the unity of the living is the Parmenidean thought of the 
unity of being in an infinitely more fruitful”. 


Understand? Parmenides conceived the unity of being, but 
Empedocles conceives the unity of being 
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alive and it is much more fruitful than Parmenides: this is what the 
bad translation of Nietzsche means. “A deep sympathy with all nature, 
an overflowing compassion is added to it. [94:00] The purpose of his 
existence” -- to him, Empedocles --, “seems to him to be to repair the 
evils caused by hatred. To proclaim in a world of hatred the thought 
of unity and to bring a remedy wherever there is pain, a consequence 
of hatred. He suffers from living in this world of torments and 
contradictions. Where is the love ? It is the haunting thought of 
Empedocles, handsome as a god, himself a descendant of the gods, 
who walks around and says: where is love? Under the pen of 
Nietzsche, Zarathustra will have similar promenades, that goes 
without saying. And Zarathustra too will be empedoclean in the sense 
that he will have made the love-wisdom reversal where it is no longer 
love that derives from wisdom, but wisdom that results from love. 
[95:00] 


Well, well, [Pause] what could have prevented unification, asks 
Empedocles? This is where the theme of hate comes in. Hate had to 
take hold of the appearance. It was necessary for hatred to take hold 
of appearance for appearance not to be unified by love, that is to say, 
not to give us the unity of all that lives. In other words, behind the 
appearance there is an evil will. [Pause] Behind the appearance, there 
is an evil, obtuse will, which prevents it from being unified by love. 
This will [96:00] obtuse must be tracked down; we must attack this 
evil will behind the appearance. We are no longer... behind 
appearances; there are essences, there are models beyond. We are no 
longer beyond! Behind the appearance, hatred works and prevents 
love from unifying all appearances. And I, Empedocles, will take my 
spear and my sword, and I will strike it behind the appearance, this 
stubborn, evil will which is called hatred. 


Feel the drama. -- Some of you have already put under the name of 
Empedocles another name and even several other names. -- And I'll 
take my spear to track the... -- I'm not quoting, nothing. 


We play guessing games. It is in your... in... -- And I will take [97:00] 
my spear to track down behind appearances that stubborn will that 
prevents appearance from being united by love. You understand, it 
becomes... You can find it completely crazy, this idea; you cannot find 
it mediocre. In a history of philosophy, Empedocles, you say to 
yourself, good, well, that's one more, there's the list. There's 
Parmenides, there's Empedocles, there's Heraclitus, all that. Here it's 
the same thing, it's the same job that everyone has to do: find the 
why, the how of their thoughts. It's not what someone says that 
counts; that is why he says it, how he says it, what reason he has to 
say it, what is his business. If you don't understand what is his 
business, not him as an individual, what is his deeper business, as an 
individual, that is, what is the problem of which he dies , what is the 
problem he is living from, the problem he is dying from, you have 
understood nothing and you have understood nothing of your own 
problems first of all. 


So, okay, I say -- I just have to take a text. [98:00] You'll recognize, 
[This is Moby Dick] - "Once more, listen to me, and one more tone 
down, man. Guys, all visible objects are just cardboard dummies. -- 
"All visible objects are only..." -- better said than appearances, all 
visible objects are only appearances - "all visible objects are only 
cardboard dummies, and in every event , in the living act, behind the 
indisputable fact...” -- you follow the text, all that is synonyms for 
mannequin, they are only cardboard mannequins; all objects 
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visible are cardboard mannequins as well as living acts, indisputable 
facts. 


“Behind the cardboard dummies, behind [99:00] the indisputable 
facts, something unknown and reasoning is showing. “Something 
unknown and reasoning shows up, 


“something unknown and reasoning shows itself behind the 
mannequin which does not reason. » 


[ Texte de Melville: “Hark ye yet again—the little lower layer. All 
visible objects, man, are but as pasteboard masks. But in each event— 
in the living act, the undoubted deed—there, some unknown but still 
reasoning thing puts forth the mouldings of its features from behind 
the unreasoning mask.”] 


Translate: Everything is mannequin, everything is appearance. Only be 
careful, this appearance that I wanted to unify by love and is not 
unified by love. It is separated, it is fragmented by something 
fundamentally wrong, hatred. Behind the mannequin, there is 
something that makes sense. “If the man wants to hit” -- if the original 
man, if I, the original man, want to hit, if the man wants to hit — “let 
him hit through the dummy. » [100:00] 


[Text by Melville: "If man will strike, strike through the mask!”] -- It's 
a sublime phrase, everything in this text is sublime. Behind the visible 
objects, the cardboard dummies, there is something unknown and who 
reasons behind the dummy. If the man wants to strike, he strikes 
through the dummy. 


It continues: “How could the prisoner escape, reach the open air 
without breaking through the wall? -- You will recognize it right 
away. — “For me, this white whale is this wall, it is the cardboard 
mannequin. For me, this white whale is this wall very close to me. 
Sometimes I believe that beyond there is nothing. “Sometimes I 
believe that beyond appearances there is nothing. “But [101:00] too 
bad, it’s working on me, it’s crushing me; I see in her" -- that is, inside, 
behind her -- "an outrageous force with an impenetrable cunning. It is 
this impenetrable thing that I hate above all and whether the white 
whale is the agent or the white whale is the main thing, I will satisfy, I 
will satisfy this hatred on her. Don't speak of blasphemy, my boy, I 
would strike the sun if it insulted me because if the sun can do one 
thing, I can do the other since there is always a rule in the game and 


the fights of jealousy presides over all creations”. 


[ Texte de Melville : “How can the prisoner reach outside except by 
thrusting through the wall? 


To me, the white whale is that wall, shoved near to me. Sometimes I 
think there’s naught beyond. But ’tis enough. He tasks me; he heaps 
me; I see in him outrageous strength, with an inscrutable malice 
sinewing it. That inscrutable thing is chiefly what I hate; and be the 
white whale agent, or be the white whale principal, I will wreak that 
hate upon him. Talk not to me of blasphemy, man; I’d strike the sun if 
it insulted me. For could the sun do that, then could I do the other; 
since there is ever a sort of fair play herein, jealousy presiding over all 
creations.” ] 


I end there because it will make me quote Empedocles word for word. 
The combat of hatred presides over all creation. And you see why he 
presides over [102:00] all creation. This is the famous text, the famous 
speech of Captain Ahab, in Moby Dick. When Ahab says, no, I'm not 
looking for revenge against Moby Dick. I would say Ahab is 
Empedocles. Another famous was Empedocles. Empedocles lived, in 
my opinion, three times; yes it is enough, three times, 
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especially since he believed in reincarnation, Empedocles then... he 
once lived under the famous guise of Don Quixote; and a second time 
in the famous guise of Captain Ahab. 


Don Quixote, what is it? He's not a fool at all. He's not the type that 
hallucinates at all; at least, he has hallucinations, [103:00] but he is a 
great clairvoyant, he is a visionary. That doesn't stop it from being 
very funny, huh? It's all very funny, everything I'm telling you. I don't 
know if you're very sensitive to it, but it's extremely funny. A 
visionary. Yes he is hallucinated, obviously. When we see them, when 
we see what is behind things, we are hallucinated. Their trouble with 
them people, the original man, isn't seeing what's above; that's good 
for Plato, well it's... 


[Laughs] That's good, that's why there will be a Platonic Christianity, 
while there can't be an Empedoclean Christianity, you understand. For 
Empedocles, there is nothing above things! We can make 
arrangements between Christians and Platonists because... he used to 
say "the Ideas", but we can slip in some God in the Ideas. No, but... 


[104:00] For Empedocles, it doesn't even occur to him that there is 
something above! The sky! The sky is living; the gods are alive like 
beasts, as a Nietzsche must have made him say. He could have added 
the sky, the sky, the stars, the beasts, the gods; all that is the unity of 
the living. It is the unity of the living that only love ensures. 


But we are in a world of disunity. We should have the Being, that is, 
not something other than the appearance, not something from above. 
We must have the Being here below. 


Empedocles says it is here. And Being here below is appearance 
unified by love. We only ask that. It involved the reversal of love, the 
reversal of the concept of love as... We don't have it. It is that behind 
the appearance, [105:00] there is something that prevents this 
unification by love. That something is hate. Well, it will be necessary 
to hunt it down, this will to hate, this hateful will. It will be necessary 
for the original, uh, original man to take his spear and behind the 
appearance, that is to say the cardboard mannequin, behind the 
cardboard mannequins which we expect and which we would like so 
much to come to life autonomous and that they will take autonomous 
life, as soon as they are unified by love, and as soon as they can be 
unified by love, they will cease to be cardboard mannequins. 


But what prevents them from coming to life, these cardboard 
mannequins, is that there is a sly will situated behind them of which 
they are either the agent, or the essence. What does it matter? There is 
hatred. 


Well, we have to take our swords against this hatred, [106:00] we 
have to defeat this hatred, and Don Quixote runs behind the 
cardboard dummies to reach something behind the cardboard 
dummies, and Captain Ahab launches his ship which will perish just 
like Don Quixote who will end, Captain Ahab will perish in this 
attempt to reach behind the cardboard dummy something he will 
eventually call the Leviathan. Only you understand the drama, what is 
the drama? But it was because the original man, he left as the 
philanthropist, the lover, making the revolution of love. What is he in? 
He finds himself face to face with hatred, plagued by hatred. He went 
over to the other side; he was dragged behind the cardboard dummy. 
[107:00] And what happens, hate against hate. 


[Pause] He arouses hatred. It returns hatred. 


And Empedocles despises him. Not only the world, but the men who 
escape unification by love. And he is taken by what Nietzsche will call 


“great disgust”. He has 
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ceased to be the philanthropist to become what Melville in The Big 
Crook calls a 


“bitter philanthropist”, the [108:00] bitter philanthropist. Not quite 
the same as the misanthrope, but he will somehow end up a 
misanthrope. The bitter philanthropist is already, in fact, the one who 
says: there are only cardboard mannequins. And behind them, an 
obtuse will. 


He passed to the other side. May it remind you of the theme we've 
been dragging around since the beginning of the year. 


It is not enough to define crystal formations, there is something in 
them. He passed. And that's true of Captain Ahab, and that's true of 
Empedocles, and Empedocles throws himself into his volcano. 


And it was true of Don Quixote, and it is the drama of the true, and it 
continues to be, as we have just seen, at the level of the original man. 


Are you still okay? [109:00] Ok, I'm going to go very quickly; I will 
only give the diagram. It would take a lot to develop, huh? 


Third scene. So. Where are we at the moment? I was saying, you see 
the first scene, it was: the truthful man has collapsed. It fell into 
fragments. The marble is all fragmented, huh. And this is Bartleby. 
Everything ends in Bartleby what. This is the adventure of the truthful 
man. Here we are with the original man, he did not collapse. He didn't 
collapse, but he went over to the other side, huh? He's been trained, 
huh? His spear dragged him down, huh? He passed to the other side of 
the cardboard dummy. That is to say, he passed into hatred. What 
could have happened to him worse? He had elevated philosophy to 
the height of philanthropy, and he became a "bitter philanthropist." 
He has only one resource left, [110:00] to throw himself into the 
volcano or fight a last-ditch fight. Captain Ahab. End of the second 
act. 


But finally, he passed on the other side, and we must not forget it, 
huh? Because we will find it. Third act: there, all lightness. It will be a 
ballet. It would be necessary to make a ballet with that. There would 
be everything to make a ballet. I'm going to stop, I'm going to stop all 


that stuff, and in the second semester, we're going to do a ballet 
with... [Laughs] We'll see the costumes, all that. Everything that's 
necessary. Already imagine the costume of the original man. [Laughs] 
It's not easy, huh? The marble man all that. The marble man. You'll 
have to ask [Patrice] Chéreau, and it's [111:00] 


very good because he has everything, huh? Alright, we'll do all that, 
huh? We'll do a sewing workshop. There will be everything, huh? A 
sewing workshop, a dramaturgy workshop. All that. We'll do all of 
that. 


So third act. It's all in, all in, how to say? It's all rest. It's strange 
voices, it's strange good-natured voices that tell you: Come on, come 
on. you must not exaggerate. 


What's going on ? What's wrong? Eh ? It's not that terrible! 


Well, what's gotten into you? Oh, listen! But no, look. But no. The 
man is not that bad. But no. The real, of course, the real, we don't 
have it, but we're getting close to it. We can approach it to [112:00] 
make efforts, we must also make efforts to realize that the man is 
good. Then all the same, there are laws. People, despite everything, 
yes of course, they would be mean if there were no laws, but there are 
laws. What is that ? 


All those voices that calm us down and that we really need? I can say 
as well that they emanate from the ordinary man, or that they relate 
to the ordinary man. 


We are told: But no, what are you talking about? Your story. Love, 
hate, but you are Don Quixote! You are Don Quixote! It is not 
necessary! It's not so bad! In other words, it's the small voice of fat 
Sancho speaking there; or is it the voice of the seconds 
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of Captain Ahab who say: But Moby Dick, [113:00] it is a more 
terrifying whale, but it is a whale like the others! Let's chase the 
others! Let's stick to the ordinary. Or else it is what, in a splendid page 
of Moby Dick, Melville always calls: “despair without ceremony”. [See 
the full quote below which includes the phrase: “free and easy sort of 
genial, desperado philosophy”] But in The Great Crook, he has a no 
less satisfying word, he calls it: “le misanthrope joviale”. See that it is 


very normal that "the jovial misanthrope" 
comes after "the bitter philanthropist". 


So the jovial misanthrope is the one who says: Ah yes. That's okay, 
that men, they're not worth much. But the fear of the police, you 
know, you shouldn't make drama out of it! This is all very ordinary. 
But, you hear this speech, of: “but it is very ordinary”? I remind you 
that this is where you have to put and pick up this [114:00] novel I 
told you about, I liked it so much, this serial novel by Maurice 
Leblanc, whose hero Balthazar was a professor of everyday 
philosophy, in girls' boarding schools. [See Session 3, The Extravagant 
Life of Balthazar] And Professor Balthazar's daily philosophy was to 
say: whatever adventures seem to be happening to you, they have a 
very simple explanation. Wait a minute. You'll see, it's all very 
ordinary. And he falls... And as Balthazar is, at all levels, as the 
strangest, most unusual catastrophes happen to Balthazar, as he is also 
on the side of Empedocles, as he will ultimately be on all sides, 
Balthazar. Well, in that aspect, he belongs to the ordinary man and 
the professor of everyday philosophy, huh? 


And then, if I always come back [115:00] to this great and strange 
novel by Melville, The Big Crook, is it by chance that The Big Crook 
has like three levels? A discourse held uniformly by a series of 
characters that we cannot yet qualify, and this discourse is a strangely 
accommodating, philanthropic discourse, not in the sense of 
Empedocles, a philanthropic discourse in the sense of the jovial 
misanthrope. Namely, all that is not so serious, and this whole series 
of characters that run through The Big Crook hold and chain 
themselves to each other, from the fragments of a total discourse on, 
"But no, this n is not so serious 


[116:00] you believe”. This discourse of the ordinary is addressed to 
misanthropes and directed against misanthropes. It's explicitly stated 
in the text, right? This is the “against” speech 


misanthropy or “against” bitter philanthropists. [Pause] And this 
speech directed against misanthropy or against bitter philanthropists, 
it is the speech of the jovial philanthropists or men, it is the ordinary 
speech. What are these men holding it? This is another question that I 
leave for now. Good. 


You could say that; what is it? In a way, the discourse of, [117:00] 
this ordinary discourse, what would it be? This would be the discourse 
that could be called: “the discourse of the law”. [Pause] The common 


man speaks the law. But you have to understand. What is the law? It 
is to arrange the perspectives. The law is the combination of 
perspectives so that the perspectives no longer collide. [Pause] There 
is an art to composing perspectives so that people come to terms with 
each other. It will be the art of distinguishing the different relations 
under a certain relation, under another relation. It will be an art of 
speech; it is the speech that will make the law. 


[118:00] This is why the ordinary man expresses himself by speech, 
the speech of ordinary life. It proposes to arrange the perspectives, to 
compose the perspectives between them, and that is the law. -- I go 
very fast because I don't have time; examples should be taken 
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to analyze these... -- In other words, it imposes common perspectives, 
and what are they? 


And the common perspectives are very interesting to analyze. That 
gives us a new type of perspective, a third major type of perspective, 
eh, common perspectives. We must see their relationship with the 
particular perspectives. Not just any perspective can be fixed. There 
are combinable perspectives, good. That is the operation of the law. 
GOOD. [119:00] 


But, what were the Greeks, how did they do, the Greeks? For them, it 
was very simple: it was the discourse of "nomos", it is the nomos that 
is ordinarily translated by, very broadly, by 


"the law ". And the Greeks opposed, or from a certain moment, 
opposed the nomos to the 


"physios". [Pause] And now, from what we know, one of the greatest 
Sophists, it seems, -- even I believe to check in the Larousse too -- the 
first in the date, claimed and was the philosopher of nomos and his 
speech was -- his name was Protagoras -- and his speech was 
something like this: oh well, [120:00] listen, from the point of view, 
from the point of view of nature, things are going rather badly, huh, 
because there is no truth, there is no falsehood, there is neither true 
nor false, and finally there is nothing at all, the perfect expression of 
what Nietzsche would later call "nihilism." There are simply 
perceptions, but the perceptions, they differ, that is to say it is the 
appearance. There are appearances, and then everyone perceives, in 
their own way. 


There is no ... Everyone perceives in their own way. But it doesn't 
matter all that, it doesn't really matter all that, it's all going to work 
out, because listen to me: I Protagoras, I'm telling you that we're going 
to work it out because we are going to compose the perspectives. We 
are going to compose them in a simple way, it is that if all the 
perceptions [121:00] are equally true or false, on the other hand they 
are not equal. They are not worth. [ Pause recording] [2:01:07] 


Part 3 


... that there is this composition of perspective, that is what we will 
call nomos. And there is no, there is no, there is no being, there is no 
nature, there is no physis, there is only names. And that's how 
Protagoras will be. 


That's what Melville, in the text -- I haven't read it to you but I haven't 
had time -- calls it very nicely too, as well as jovial misanthrope he 
calls it, you know, it's all people, we are, I believe, in an area of really 
jovial misanthropes. We see a lot of it, it's amazing, it's the speech, it's 
the speech that mixes [122:00] a kind of cynical intention with a 
radical platitude. You know, people who still believe that it has an 
effect to say that men are born in fear of the police, think that's a 
great idea, that it goes a long way, it's a type of speech very, very 
curious. People, they came back from it, eh, they are from it... they 
don't do it to me. It doesn't matter, oh no, they don't do it to me, oh it 
can't be as bad as you say. [Laughs] Melville, so he made a fantastic 
painting out of it. And in Moby Dick then, in The Big Crook, you will 
find the fantastic picture of these speeches. 


But in Moby Dick, there is what he calls “the despair without way”, 
but this time on a boat, where there, it is indeed the speech of the 
ordinary man. He is a poor sailor, so this speech has several facets. It's 
Protagoras when we put him on a ship and he gets seasick. 
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"When man takes the whole universe [123:00] as a big joke, certain 
moments of this strange and motley affair which we call life, appear to 
him terribly comical and, although he only vaguely perceives the 
spirit of this joke, and although he suspects that it is at his own 
expense, nothing discourages him, nothing about him seems worth 
discussing. He takes all the events, all the creeds, all the beliefs, all the 
persuasions, and all the hardest things, visible or invisible, finally, all 
the things however hard to swallow they are, like an ostrich which 
can digest cartridges and flints. And as for the little difficulties and 
annoyances resulting from a disaster suffered, affecting his limbs and 
his very life, all that, including death, seems to him only 


[124:00] mischievous effects of good humor, shoves in the ribs given 
to him by the inexplicable and invisible old joker. [Moby Dick, 


Chapter 49] 


[ Le texte de Melville : « When a man takes this whole universe for a 
vast practical joke, though the wit thereof he but dimly discerns, and 
more than suspects that the joke is at nobody’s expense but his own. 
However, nothing dispirits, and nothing seems worthwhile disputing. 
He bolts down all events, all creeds, and beliefs, and persuasions, all 
hard things visible and invisible, never mind how knobby; as an 
ostrich of potent digestion gobbles down bullets and gun flints. And as 
for small difficulties and worryings, prospects of sudden disaster, peril 
of life and limb; all these, and death itself, seem to him only sly, good- 
natured hits, and jolly punches in the side bestowed by the unseen 
and unaccountable old joker.” www.gutenberg.org/files/2701/2701- 
h/2701-h.htm] 


You know how when you get up in the morning in the ordinary 
speech and then you receive a huge blow on the head, and there who 
opens you, you find yourself bleeding. And then we say to ourselves, 
well then, the day is off to a good start. There it is, Melville thought. 
"Everything and including death, all that seems to him only 
mischievous effects of good humor, shoves in the ribs given to him by 
the inexplicable and invisible old joker. “The kind of whimsical mood 
of which I speak seizes a man only at the extreme moment of the 
tribulation. She appears in the midst of her ardor, and makes what a 
moment before had enormous importance, suddenly [125:00] seem to 
her to be only part of the farce. » 


[ Texte de Melville : “That odd sort of wayward mood I am speaking 
of, comes over a man only in some time of extreme tribulation; it 
comes in the very midst of his earnestness, so that what just before 
might have seemed to him a thing most momentous, now seems but a 
part of the general joke.”] 


All of a sudden, we believed, we were Empedocles, we went all out, 
and then, for a moment, at a moment we said, but what am I doing 
here? What am I doing here ? It's the awakening of Don Quixote, 
what, what am I doing here? Part of the stuffing. "There's nothing like 
the..." -- so there he has his Moby Dick note -- "There's nothing like the 
perils of whaling, to bring forth this kind of genius philosophy and 
outright desperation. And so I began to view the voyage [of the 
Pequod] and its goal, the great white whale. » 


Despairs without ways finally, nothing matters, it can't be that bad. 


Here it is. I'm just saying, if he had a place to put the Sophist 


Protagoras, [126:00] it might be there, at that level of nomos, of 
perspective composition. 
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[ Texte de Melville : “There is nothing like the perils of whaling to 
breed this free and easy sort of genial, desperado philosophy; and with 
it Inow regarded this whole voyage of the Pequod, and the great 
White Whale its object.” ] 


Fourth - so here I am going very, very fast because I can't take it 
anymore and I feel that you can't either. Huh, you don't... you're going 
to keep going? That way we'll be done, huh? -- But there you go, 
fourth, I have to start again, I have to jump back together, to the 
original man. 


The original man, he went behind the dummy. As long as it was 
Empedocles, as long as it was Don Quixote, it was still fine. But he had 
already become a bitter philanthropist, he was not far from being a 
misanthrope, a formidable misanthrope. No doubt he hated hate, and 
he hated hate so much that he had nothing but hate, hate everywhere. 
He had become the man of 


[127:00] hatred. Empedocles killed himself before -- no doubt, we can 
suppose Empedocles killed himself -- threw himself into the volcano so 
as not to become the man of hatred. Ahab will remain a great 
philanthropist, that is to say, the man who has a sense of the unity of 
all that lives. But at what cost? He will have passed behind the 
dummy. He will have passed to the other side. Only, he will be killed 
by the white whale. So... Don Quixote, let's not talk about it. His 
purity saves him. But the others, those who have passed, perhaps 
ancient Empedocles. They are men of hate, or they seem. 


And indeed, [Pause] [128:00] as men of radical evil, they utterly 
renounced the love that united all who lived. They have gone into the 
service of hate which kills all that is mortal and which finds that death 
never comes fast enough. They have a depraved outlook. 


He is a kind of man whom Plato has already spoken of very 
admirably, the depraved by nature. And it happened many centuries 
later to Hermann Melville to write a short and very beautiful novel: 
Billy Budd, Billy Budd who has for a hero... [Pause] [129:00] here I 
quote Melville himself: "a depraved by nature” [text by Melville: 
“depravity according to nature”], the chief engineer of the boat who 


responds to the name of Mac Claggart. And in particular, Melville -- I 
have no more time to quote texts, but read this a very short novel 
which is also a masterpiece of Melville -- Melville explains that he is a 
depraved by nature. And he said, to find that, you need the eye of the 
prophet, even if you have the knowledge of the world. Even if you are 
a very fine psychologist, you will miss the depraved by nature. 
Because the depraved by nature are sick, they will get you. It takes the 
eye of the prophet, that is to say what? You need the eye of 
Empedocles. It would have needed the eye of Empedocles. This is 
what Empedocles diagnosed behind the mannequins. That's what he 
was diagnosing. [ Break] [130:00] 


And there's a long page on Mac Claggart's eyes and eye color. In 
particular, when he meditates a dirty trick. He is very handsome, all 
right, Mac Claggart, but when he plots a dirty trick, he becomes even 
more handsome. And his eyes, well, take on “eerie aquarium tints,” 
which are described by Melville in one of the most beautiful pages on 
eyes. There is, well, talking, well there too it's curious, there is only an 
Englishman and an American who have been able to describe the eyes 
with words. It's [Algernon Charles] Swinburne, in his great novel, on 
the front page [This is Swinburne's posthumous novel, Lesbia Brandon 
(1952)] and possibly Melville in Billy Budd, fantastic description of 
Mac's eyes Claggart, planning a dirty trick. [See Billy Budd, Chapter 
17, Paragraph 2] 
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Good. That's the depraved perspective. [131:00] This is the depraved 
perspective. Only, it turns out that they are not unique men; their 
uniqueness goes back to their distant origins. 


They are the degenerate descendants of Empedocles; they are the 
degenerated descendants of the original man. I say "depraved 
perspectives" because it's a common term in terms of art, aesthetics. It 
is very special perspectives, for example, of which an author, whose 
work we are republishing, who is called [Jurgis] Baltrusaitis, studied 
depraved perspectives in painting. It is very, very interesting; it's 
related to anamorphoses. 


But, I'm done. Their uniqueness is only apparent. Mac Claggart, it's 
not, it's not a real status. In fact, in fact, [132:00] these men, they 
form a kind of chain. They form a sort of chain, each, I would say, 
biding its time. Why did it have to go through the common man just 


now? Because an ordinary man, the discourse of nomos, [Pause] or 
even the rational discourse, the discourse of reason, is fine. They use 
reason, as explained very well... [Deleuze does not finish the sentence] 
And Melville gives them the psychiatric name that suits these 
depraved by nature, these depraved perspectives, these corrupt 
people, there, of the pure evil. He says, it's "monomania". [See Billy 
Budd, chapter 17, last paragraph] Indeed this is what was called in the 
19th century "monomania". And monomania [133:00] in the 19th 
century was defined as a delirium of action and not of idea, that is to 
say it's people, you can live with them for years, they are absolutely 
reasonable, fine. And all of a sudden -- I just said, you have a very, 
very long ordinary life with them; there is no delirium of the delirium 
of idea type -- and all of a sudden, there is an explosive act, he kills 
someone under conditions... we don't understand anything, why they 
did that , why they killed, why? Or they set fire to it. 


So, this is the great theme of the 19th century, monomania, it was the 
terror of the 19th century, terror both in the countryside and in the 
city. Because it was the humble classes, the working classes who had 
monomania. The delirium of ideas was obviously reserved, they dared 
not say anything. The delirium of ideas was reserved [134:00] for the 
rich, the bourgeois; the people have never had anything but 
monomania for..., that is to say, the delirium of action. In the 
countryside, there were fires, fires of things there, you see there, see... 
What? [Pause] But what is it called? [Pause] You see the wheat... 


Student: Millstones? 
Deleuze: You are no better than me. 
Student: Haystacks, barns? 


Deleuze: Well yes, here, here, here, well yes, I was thinking about that 
a bit, the burning of the millstones. 


And in the city, there were assassinations, assassinations carried out 
by the maids. So, between the peasants who set the fire, between the 
rather simple peasant who set the millstones on fire, and then the 
maid who killed the boss, that posed a problem for the psychiatrists, 
and it was not nothing. Whereas [135:00] on the side of the 
bourgeois, when I read the psychiatry of the 19th century, I was 
struck by that. I have never, I believe, I have never come across a case 
of bourgeois monomania. Always with regard to the people, always. 
Of course there were bourgeois monomaniacs, but that doesn't matter; 
it corresponded... The bourgeois, it was necessary... there 
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had monomaniacs, but at that time, we let them, in my opinion, we let 
them. We let them do it, we scolded them, and we watched them all 
the same, but we didn't throw them into the treaties. They had the 
right to a great delirium of ideas, huh? But anyway, why did I say 
that? Ah yes, that's what I would call, they go in chains, these men. 
And it is, one would have to say, this is where I come back, they are, 
no doubt, degenerations of the original man, but it is they who 
deserve the name of “remarkable men”. [136:00] 


Why “remarkable man”? Because... And why do they have to come in 
four, after my three? Because my three is the discourse of ordinary life 
and ordinary time. -- I did not introduce the time in there because it is 
too long, it is up to you to reintroduce it each time. -- This is the talk 
of ordinary life. And they define themselves because they expect 
horror. Mac Claggart will wait a very long time, the moment to corner 
the handsome Billy Budd. [Pause] Good, but then, if they bide their 
time, indeed, even when they are all alone Mac Claggart type, by right 
they are not alone. It's still a string of remarkable men. There's a series 
of remarkable men, a whole series of remarkable men 


[137:00] each of which has its hour and awaits its hour, huddled at a 
corner of the ordinary flow of time and life. [ Break] 


Hence [Pause] I call upon me, three, my three things. Who, in 
Melville's novel, in The Big Crook, who talks about philanthropy about 
ordinary life, like "all that's not so bad"? [Pause] A whole host of 
strange creatures; I have talked about that. I remind you, which begins 
with a mute albino, who writes by signs, continues in a black cul-de- 
leg, which [138:00] being attacked by misanthropes who tell him, 
"But you, you are not than a dummy”. These are all obsessive themes 
in Melville, "you're just some kind of cardboard mannequin." He says, 
"no, there are men who will recommend me", and these intercessors, 
it's so, there's the albino, the black legless, and then -- I don't don't 
remember the order, but I gave it to you, and then you will see it 
yourself -- the man with the crepe hat, the man with the crepe on his 
hat, ... the man with the tie gray, the man, etc., the herbalist doctor 
man etc., up to a kind of chain of remarkable men who all hold the 
same ordinary discourse of "it's not all that serious!" », and everyone 
biding their time to take power over a sequence and do something, 
[139:00] which we guess is a scam. Or else something of another 
order: a seizure of power, an affirmation of power, and to this whole 


series of remarkable men. [ About this 


“series of strange creatures”, see session 2, November 22, 1983, and 
also L’Image-Temps, p. 175] 


So you see, now I can finally complete what was incomplete earlier, 
the ordinary speech, the speech of the ordinary man, [Pause] opposes 
the speech of the misanthropes, that is, say about the truthful man or 
what has become of the truthful man. He opposes it in the form: 
“come on, don’t be like that; all that is not so serious", but himself, he 
is held by the chain of remarkable men who take advantage of this 
discourse "everything is ordinary, [140:00] all that is not so serious" 
for each leap at the right time, at the right moment, the right 
opportunity, and base their power on a sequence of ordinary life, and 
divert it to their advantage. 
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So what are we being taught based on what little we know of the 
Sophists? Hence my invocation at the very beginning of the year, the 
Sophists, it is easy to say to oppose Plato and the Sophists, it does not 
happen like that, and [Eugène] Dupréel's book is clear. [The Sophists 
(Neufchâtel: Editions du Griffon, 1948)] We learn that a second of the 
great Sophists who went even further than Protagoras in nihilism, he 
then seemed to have pushed nihilism very, very far, his name was 
Gorgias , and just as there is a dialogue of Plato, [141:00] 


Gorgias, ... Protagoras, there is a dialogue by Plato called The Gorgias. 


And Le Gorgias, what did he say after the little we know? What 
interested him, he had in common with Protagoras was that he did not 
believe in physis, even less in pure Ideas. But against Protagoras -- he 
was quite different, it wasn't so much nomos he was invoking -- what 
he was invoking is a notion dear to the Greeks. -- Again, hours of 
commentary would be needed because it's a funny notion, very very... 
At the start of the school year, if someone is able to talk about that; 
we don't know, we don't know -- the kairos, what the Greeks call the 
kairos: k-a-i-r-o-s. 


[Pause] And the kairos is the right [142:00] time, the favorable 
occasion. I only see one thing in music, you know. I only see one thing 
in American -- still my pronunciation that bothers me -- I think that, I 
no longer know if it is always used in the same sense, what is called 


“the timing”, in jazz, “the timing”. “The timing” was not, it was not 
the tempo; it was the right moment for one of the improvisers to 
intervene, the right moment, for example, to place a trumpet solo. The 
right moment was really, "the timing", it was the favorable occasion, 
what. I don't know if it's still used that way. The time to leave 
[143:00] where to arrive. There are people who don't have time, who 
spend their time going from where to arriving when it's not necessary. 
[Laughs] There are people who have it, well...it's... [About the kairos, 
Deleuze refers to it in session 15 on Spinoza, which is also session 1 
on Painting, March 31, 1981] 


But Gorgias was giving a moral, and understand, I don't want to make 
Gorgias a black image. What little we know is that he attached 
fundamental importance to the kairos, because for him, that was the 
true object of science, and of discourse. So it's very different from 
Protagoras. 


It is not discourse that is supposed, by composition of perspectives and 
hierarchization of perspectives, to found a law. The true object of 
discourse, of rhetoric, according to Gorgias, is: to intervene at the 
right time. Know how to wait as long as necessary. Intervene at the 
right time, seize the favorable opportunity, be the man of the kairos. 
And, that's why, [144:00] that's how he defined, according to him, 
"the just". What was justice? But justice meant intervening at the right 
time. Wisdom was intervening at the right time. And after all, one will 
find in Socrates and in Plato things which take the greatest account of 
this thesis of Gorgias which is very, very interesting. 


And what particularly interests me is that in Plato's dialogue, Gorgias 
takes over. Gorgias, he's tired of arguing with Socrates, eh, and he's 
taken over by another Sophist called Polos and finally, by the young 
and grandiose Sophist, so there are three of them, it's a chain of three , 
the young and grandiose Callicles, who treats Socrates as never 
Socrates was treated. See, that interests me because it is following, 
there, [145:00] a favorable moment that such and such intervenes, 
etc. that there is the chain of the three Sophists in The Gorgias, which 
fascinates me greatly. 
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So, so what does that mean? See, it goes by itself, well, what should 
be read, well yes. There's another great text, that's... If you want the 
remarkable men series, well yes, if you followed together, now I can 


say, but of course, it's this rising powers series. This series of 
ascending powers that also since the beginning of this quarter, since 
the beginning of our work this year, we have not stopped talking 
about, as being what was happening in the crystal-image, what was 
happening in crystal formation. I told you there is always a chain of 
counterfeiters. There, we find it, it is our chain of counterfeiters; 
[146:00] it's the chain of counterfeiters, each one intervening at their 
own time. 


And it's a chain of power that increases, since in Melville, the chain of 
counterfeiters, the chain of crooks, which in fact are obviously one 
and the same group, in one and the same character, which are one 
and the same event, one and the same society, I don't know what, this 
whole chain will lead to the most grandiose of them who calls himself 
"the cosmopolitan". 


And so everything goes, from the mute albino to the talkative 
cosmopolitan, to the cosmopolitan master of discourse, and that 
formed, this whole chain of counterfeiters, which constituted for us, 
the entire ascent of the power of the forgery. 


And I would say the great text when we have to bring together taking 
into account our authors it is -- not the last book since that. 
Zarathustra is not [147:00] the last book, Zarathustra remains an 
unfinished book -- it is the last existing book of Zarathustra, fourth 
and last part, fourth and last part that tells us -- And that, read- the, 
even if you only read that. 


You must remember our task; if you don't read everything I quote, of 
course, but read in what I quote something you haven't read yet. If it's 
Melville, great. But if there are any of you who haven't read 
Zarathustra yet, even started, started, it doesn't matter. Start with the 
fourth book. Go straight to the fourth book, no need to read the 
previous books. — 


And this fourth book tells you this: that Zarathustra hears a cry, and 
that this cry is a multiple cry. [Pause] [148:00] Yes, it's a scream, but 
a multiple scream. And, in a long walk, he will come across each of 
those who make up this cry. And it will be, but a list, a parade of 
scoundrels, counterfeiters, more and more powerful who call 
themselves men, or who are called, or called, no, I believe, who are 
called by Nietzsche , THE 


“superior men”. Above all, therefore, do not confuse superior men 
with the superman, that would be a disaster. The “superior men”, and 


the “superior men” 
but they are insane scoundrels, forgers, what, all forgers, all forgers. 


So it's fascinating because Nietzsche's list is very, very beautiful, 
[149:00] and the text is poetically sublime and philosophically 
sublime. [ On the “multiple cry” and these counterfeiters, see L’Image- 
Temps, pp. 174-176] 


I quote in order. The first is the diviner, And the diviner is a kind of 
guy who does not hide. He ends up saying to Zarathustra: I got you 
anyway, huh? They all end up saying... And Zarathustra, sometimes 
he says -- He admires them, huh? Zarathustra, he has a very 
ambiguous attitude; he despises them, but he admires them a lot, he 
admires them because there for reasons, we would have to do, we 
would need a great study on Nietzsche to say in what way he admires 
them, we don't have time; he just admires them -- so it's good because 
you understand, he passes them, and there's this diviner, it's 
weariness, fatigue, he can't even lift an arm, all in vain, all East 
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vain. It is the discourse of great weariness. There is nothing to do. 
There is nothing to do, everything is in vain. [ Break] [150:00] 


The second is [Pause] the two kings, the two kings dragging a donkey 
with them. [ Break] 


This time, it is not the speech of great weariness; it is rather the 
problem of morality. They invoke the problem of morality, namely the 
formation of man. And one of the two kings represents the process of 
formation and the other king represents the formation supposedly 
done. And both are disgusted and say: but there are only people left. 
[Pause] This is not the discourse of fatigue either, it is the discourse of 
morality, the two kings. [ Break] 


[151 :00] 


The third is the man with the leech, a marvel, a marvel, the man with 
the leech. 


He is a man who is half caught in a swamp, and pulls out his bloody 
arm where there is a leech attached. He makes a speech, and we learn 
that he is the man of knowledge. His business is science, yes. It is 


science, and he said to himself, rather to know a little thing 
thoroughly than to half know the whole world, a requirement of 
scientific knowledge according to Nietzsche. So he said to himself, I 
will know the leech. We have seen people like that; we have even seen 
some specialize in a part of the leech because the leech seemed to 
them much too big a subject. So, and this is very useful, I'm wrong to 
laugh [152:00] since it makes science make invaluable progress. So, of 
course, but he realized that to know the leech, he had to live the 
leech. And to live the leech was to live with the leech. It is an 
adventure that happens to all of us. The least physicist, he finds the 
need to live with his particles. So he lives with his leech there, and he 
realizes that only the leech knows what the leech is. So he's annoyed 
because, well, he's annoyed, he's the forger of science, or rather it's 
science as the power of forgery. 


And then, after the man with the leech, he meets the enchanter, the 
enchanter who is the most scoundrel, it seems to me, huh? Everyone 
can have their preferences; for me it is the worst, it is the worst forger, 
the most repugnant. For while wiggling, he's a sort of repulsive, 
drooling old man who, wiggling, [153:00] sings an admirable poem, 
an admirable poem of pity. And this poem of pity is a text by 
Nietzsche, and a poem that Nietzsche wrote and to which he had 
given the title "Ariane's complaint", "Ariane's complaint" when it is 
addressed to Dionysus. And Ariadne's complaint is one of the most 
beautiful texts in all literature, which begins like this: 


“Who warms me up, who still loves me? / Give warm hands! give 
warmers from the heart! / Lying, shivering like a dying man whose 
feet are warmed -- shaken, alas! of unknown fevers / Trembling before 
the icy and sharp arrows of frost, chased by you, thought! / 
Unspeakable! Veiled! Scary! [154:00] hunter in front of [behind] the 
clouds! » 


Etc., etc., "Struck by you, most cruel hunter, you, the god - 
unknown..." This is "Ariane's complaint" to Dionysus. But it is obvious 
that it is a lied. Nietzsche, on the one hand, composed lied, lieder; on 
the other hand, on the other hand, he wrote poems which quite 
naturally had the form of a lied. Indeed, it is a sung poem that is 
absolutely beautiful, very, very beautiful. And now the enchanter 
takes this song from Ariadne, and sings it with his grotesque manner. 
And it's just like some kind of disgusting old man takes on a mask 
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as a young girl, and waddled about like a young girl while singing 
"Ariane's complaint", a disgusting singer, you know, unbearable. 


So, finally we go after the enchanter, there is the last of the popes. 
[155:00] That, the last of the popes, is a marvel: I have spent all my 
life in the service of my master and now I no longer have a master, 
says the last of the popes, and this time- this is, either -- see the order; 
he is very good, morality with the two kings, knowledge with... Rather 
nothing with the diviner, morality with the two kings, knowledge with 
the leech man, religion with the last of the popes. He served God: I 
served God to the end. He even lost an eye, he's missing an eye 


-- there, all interpretations are allowed -- why is he missing an eye? 
And “I am without a master” he says, the last of the popes; “I am 
without a master, and yet I am not free, so I am never [156:00] joyful 
again, except in my memories”. 


So, after the last of the popes with religion, there is the most hideous 
of men. The most hideous of men, you will see how they are all 
counterfeiters. The Pope likened to an old lackey who no longer has a 
master, who has lost his eye, all that... The enchanter who sings the 
song, who stole the girl's song. The most hideous of men is the 
murderer of God -- so it's not in chronological order -- he is the one 
who killed God. What I insist on, and what I insist on, there in my 
very solemn appeal to you: Believe not... 


it is famous that in Nietzsche there is a certain theme which is the 
death of God. God is dead. 


Do not believe that Nietzsche is the least involved in this theme. He 
says it, he talks about it all the time. But contrary to what really hangs 
around in [157:00] all the literature on Nietzsche, the theme “God is 
dead” is a very old theme renewed by German Romanticism. Far from 
being an inventor of the formula "God is dead", which you find 
abundantly in Hegel, which you find abundantly almost everywhere, 
and which was full of meaning, Nietzsche is the one who denounces 
the uselessness of this formula. Above all, never put Nietzsche and his 
thoughts into this “God is dead” affair. God be dead, but if I dare to be 
vulgar, Nietzsche is the first to give a damn. 


And, the very formula fills him with such joy that he makes additions, 
always comical additions. God died, yes, but in twelve ways, and I'm 
going to tell you the twelve ways, and the twelve will all be very, very 
comical. [Pause] God [158:00] is dead, okay. Who killed him? Yes, he 
died laughing. God is dead, yes, he died laughing, hearing that there 


was only one God. Finally he gives a thousand versions of the death of 
God, all to make us laugh. And he attaches no importance to it, 
because it is by this very fact that he makes a great critic of the 
formula "God is dead". 


Because, Nietzsche's idea is that, that God is dead, it has changed 
absolutely nothing. This is where he is new. This is where he is new, 
this is where he is the anti-Feuerbach par excellence. 


Since for [Ludwig] Feuerbach, for example, “God is dead” means that 
man must take the place of God. And that Nietzsche is the first to say, 
but as long as you keep the place whether it's man or God doing it, 
what does it matter? So, that God is dead, if it is so that man takes the 
place of God, that is strictly the same, no importance, and it puts him 
in a state of joy. People, [159:00] for Nietzsche, people who believe 
that “God is dead” is an important formula, keep putting Nietzsche in 
a state of hilarity. Because he, he, he will give you, on the one hand, 
comic versions of 
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this death of God, and on the other hand, he will tell you: well yes, 
you have won absolutely nothing, absolutely nothing. And that is why 
the murderer of God is said to be “the most hideous of men”, the most 
hideous of men, because: “I could no longer bear the pity of God”, 
says the most hideous of men. He had to put himself in the place of 
God. And Zarathustra, of all these men that Zarathustra meets, the 
most hideous of men is one of the most unsympathetic to Zarathustra 
himself. To me it would be the enchanter, but after all, everyone has 
their own tastes, once again. 


What else is there after the most hideous of men? After the most 
hideous of men, there is the willful beggar. The voluntary beggar, 
[160:00] him, we feel that we are getting closer to the end, he 
summarizes everything. He seeks the truth. He seeks the truth, but 
everywhere. Is it in religion, is it in morality, is it in science? No: the 
truth only exists in cows. [Laughs] This is what the voluntary beggar 
teaches us, in an admirable text, yes, because cows know how to 
ruminate. Well yes, so the cows, where is the kingdom of God? 
Neither in morality, nor in knowledge, nor in religion. The kingdom of 
God is with the cows. Good, but Nietzsche had great esteem for these 
animals: it is also the unity of all living things, the cow. 


And then, finally, the last: the shadow. The shadow, is what belongs to 


the shadow? Well, getting smaller and smaller, getting smaller and 
smaller. [161:00] You have lost your purpose and your domain; she 
no longer knows. You have to imagine all that, the shadow running in 
panic. The shadow, it has lost everything, it has lost its model, it has 
lost its purpose, it has lost its place, and all that, good. 


She just has to make herself smaller and smaller, why? For noon to 
arrive. Incipit de Zarathustra, the two texts overlap, it is now up to 
Zarathustra to enter the stage. What did he say? There you have your 
series of counterfeiters. And as you'll be reading this book four, really 
I'm asking you to ask yourself, for each character: what's a forger? And 
you check, it's all the powers of falsehood that rise up to the last, the 
shadow. You don't forget that Nietzsche titled an entire book "The 
traveler and his shadow". And the shadow is fundamentally in German 
Romanticism [162:00] related to the theme of travel. 


There is this rise of truly remarkable men; it's the chain of outstanding 
men, the chain of superior men, the chain of outstanding men, all 
counterfeiters, and the power of the fake rising more and more. And 
they need, just like in Melville's case, they need ordinary speech. 
Returns like a leitmotif to them: today, everything is only populace, 
everything is vulgar, everything is ordinary. 


So what are we left with? Well, we are left with what we announced 
last time. We are left with the fifth step, namely: why is the theme of 
time and the discourse of ordinary life so important? It is that, it is 
through him [163:00] that the chain of forgers rises, increasing from 
power to power at each opportunity, increasing power at each 
opportunity. [Pause] And it is against the background of this, to the 
letter, "ordinariness" [Pause] that we will finally access the question 
which is that of the power of the false, at the level of greater, at its 
higher level , namely: how to produce something new? 


At that moment, we will not have: how will the ordinary, supported 
by its chain of forgers, arrive at a power of the false, which is really 
the creation of something [164:00] 
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new? At that time, we will have found the real one. But, it will not be 
a circle that closes. 


We will be able to say again: “we are the truthful men, but the 
truthful men in a new way since the true will be the new”. It will be 


the creation of something new, the emergence of something new in 
ordinary time at the end of the whole ascending series, the power of 
the false. [ Break] 


And that will be Nietzsche's theme when he announces at the end of 
all these powers of the false, the appearance of something radically 
new which he will call: "the superman". 


This will be the theme of [165:00] Melville in Pierre ou les 
ambiguités, when Pierre the hero embarks on the production of a 
book, one of which is written as an ordinary book, but the other is not 
written as a non-book. of the ordinary whole which is the emergence 
of the new. And then, I read Nietzsche, Melville and well, then finally, 
as I said, it is the object of modern philosophy as opposed to ancient 
philosophy. [ On “the new” in Melville and Nietzsche, see L’Image- 
Temps, pp. 190-192] 


This reversal, which allows Nietzsche to say again, we, the seekers of 
truth, not at all that he becomes a Platonist again and reintroduces the 
word... [Deleuze does not finish the sentence] But that is the idea of 
the truthful man who completely changed the meaning. The truthful 
man is no longer the one who copies the previous form or who finds a 
previous form of marble. The truthful man is the one who invents a 
new material, who invents something new. [166:00] That is to say, he 
is the man of creativity in the form: the true cannot be copied for a 
very simple reason, for a very simple reason: it is that he waits to be 
created. 


Here we have taken the whole thing, all the levels, all the stages. And 
we'll move on to a second part after the holidays. [End of recording] 
[2:46:38] 


